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The Assembly will recognize that within the 
church there is ample room for brotherly differ- 
ences in matters of tactics in our spiritual warfare. 
There is no difference among us in the fundamen- 
tal strategy of exalting Christ as the Lord and Sa- 
vior of men. There is no difference in the spirit 
that is dedicated to seek out and apply those prac- 
tices which shall make us all more and more effec- 
tive as instruments of the Holy Ghost in the proc- 
lamation of the redemptive gospel of God. If at 
some point we do not concur, it is altogether in- 
correct to surmise that any of us is at odds at the 


fundamental point of commitment. 


—From the response of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World 
Missions to the ad interim study of world missions submitted by 
the 1954 Assembly. (See page 5.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Detroit Appeal Seen Involving Justice 





Claude Williams Case 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I feel it is time that the church-at-large 
should be informed concerning the main 
issue in the current trial of the Rev. 
Claude Williams, member of Detroit Pres- 
bytery, whose conviction of heresy, sus- 
tained by the Synod of Michigan, has now 
been appealed to the General Assembly. 

Surely a very grave injustice, establish- 
ing a most dangerous precedent, will have 
been inflicted upon a devoted Christian 
leader, if the judgment of the lower courts 
is upheld and Claude Williams thereby de- 
posed from the ministry. 

It all hinges on the question as to wheth- 
er or not his published beliefs, which are 
undoubtedly not orthodox, therefore are 
heretical, as implied by the lower courts’ 
judgment. By definition, any unortho- 
doxy, being not in accord with the church’s 
creed, is heterodox—but that does not 
make it heretical. Webster’s dictionary 
says, “That is heterodox which is at 
variance with accepted doctrines; that is 
heretical which is perniciously heterodox 
or erroneous.” The Collegiate Dictionary 
supports this distinction: ‘Heterodox im- 
plies merely not in conformity with ortho- 
dox teachings; heretical, in addition, sug- 
gests such teachings as destructive of 
truth.” 

Further light on this basic difference in 
meaning is shed by the definition of her- 
esy: “Religious opinion opposed to au- 
thorized doctrinal standards ... and 
tending to promote schism” or “tendency 
to promote division and dissension,” 

Quite in agreement with Webster, the 
one article in our Presbyterian Book of 
Discipline dealing with heresy reads, 
“Heresy and schism may be of such a 
nature as to call for deposition; but errors 
ought to be carefully considered, whether 
they strike at the vitals of religion and are 
industriously spread, or whether they 
arise from the weakness of the understand- 
ing and are not likely to do much injury.” 

The lower courts, in this case, seem to 
have flatly ignored the clear distinction 
between heterodoxy and heresy, and also 
the above important constitutional direc- 
tive which is based upon that distinction. 
For not a particle of evidence appeared in 
either of the hearings that the unorthodox 
teachings attached to Williams's “faith to 
free the people” produced any heretical 
results. 

Pending General Assembly’s disposition 
of this case, not only one minister’s life- 
work is in jeopardy—the whole denomina- 
tion’s reputation for Christian justice is 
at stake! 

PAUL JOHNSON ALLURED. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Peale Tribute 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


: . As to the ministry of Dr. Peale 
(OUTLOOK, Feb. 21, Mar. 21, 28) it speaks 
for itself and he has certainly helped 
many to live better lives and to become 
active Christians. We must remember 
that there is no recipe that will fit every 
individual and all are not saved by ex- 
actly the same method. What will appeal 
to one soul will not appeal to another 
and until the Presbyterian Church wins 


more souls to Christ they should not criti- 
cize anybody who is doing a wonderful 
work. 

I am very pleased to say that my daily 
paper prints Dr. Peale’s articles and also 
my local radio station broadcasts his Sun- 
day sermons which I always hear after I 
have attended my own church. They have 
done me no harm but on the other hand 
they have done me a lot of good and-I 
thank Dr. Peale for every uplifting thought 
I get from him. Let the Presbyterians 
do likewise and see how many they can 
help to live better lives instead of criticiz- 
ing one who is doing a great work for 
humanity. 

Lity Mar (Mrs. W. A.) SHERARD. 
Anderson, S. C. 


Work With People? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

“Is it Work with People?” captions your 
front page cover quotation (April 25) from 
“The Renewal of Man,” by Alexander Mil- 
ler of Stanford, who raises a regretful 
eyebrow at people who say “with pious 
tone and honorable intent” that they want 
to work with people instead of what he 
calls a “secular” profession—for instance, 
at a factory bench. 

Maybe this needed to be said, though 
the concept of the value and dignity of 
all useful work—not one to the exclusion 
of another—has so long been a tenet of 
social science and democracy that one 
wonders at any questioning of it. 

I have not read Dr. Miller’s book, do 
not know who he is, and I recognize the 
dangers of lifting a paragraph out of con- 
text. But taken as it stands, this para- 
graph is so full of semantic difficulties for 
me, he and I just aren’t communicating at 
all, and I fear it may do small injury to 
someone thinking of going into the social 
services: 

“The mischief is in the assumption that 
[personnel work, Y work, etc.,] are more 
elevating than manual work, and that they 
bring you close to people, which they do 
not. The profoundest relations of life 
are not accomplished across a counselor’s 
table, but in the comradeship generated 
out of doing a common job of work.” 

I work about 60 hours a week with over 
2000 school people a year. Some of it is 
manual work; I tote many times my 
weight a week in tests, books, supplies, as 
well as with people’s emotional burdens. 
With all this I am assisted in what is 
sometimes the profoundest kind of rela- 
tionship with young people, their mechan- 
ics teachers and mechanics parents, their 
factory alumni brothers and sisters, and 
their hard working employers. We all get 
along fine, though it doesn’t leave us much 
reason or time for categorizing it, or for 
writing about it. 

Delt B. WILSON. 
Morgantown, N. C. 


NOTE—Dr. Miller’s book is an able 
one—well worth reading. He is a Presby- 
terian. The book is subtitled: “A 20th 
Century Essay on Justification by Faith.” 
The cover quotation in question came 
from his chapter on “The Calling of a 
Christian Man.” Here are other provoca- 
ive quotations from related paragraphs: - 

e “Many a member of the American 


community, who boasts that his ances. 
tors cleared the wilderness with their 
own hands, or manhandled ox wagons 
across prairie and mountain, will spend 
endless pains to save his children any 
risk of being involved in such work, at 
least for a living, and will torture and 
strain his bank balance and the minds 
of his off-spring to win for them an en. 
tree into the professional and intellectual 
class.” 

e “There is not only the feeling that 
professional religious work has a more 
direct Christian significance than the 
ambiguous procedures of industry and 
commerce, but also the sense that a day- 
by-day and all-day preoccupation with 
spiritual matters will facilitate and en. 
hance the quality of one’s own spiritual 
growth.” 

e “The present overcrowding of theo. 
logical seminaries is not, probably, to be 
deplored. But it raises the question 
whether those who offer themselves for 
‘full-time Christian service’ have in every 
case measured their particular gifts with 
precision and related them in terms of 
social utility to the plain needs of men. 
On any reading of the biblical faith and 
the Reformation inheritance God is bet- 
ter served by a qualified mechanic than 
by an unqualified cleric.”—(The Renewal 
of Man, Doubleday & Co., N. Y.) 


Sermon Manuscripts Invited 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Sermon manuscripts about the Christian 
family are being solicited for a book to 
be published next year by Abingdon Press. 

Two typewritten copies of each manu- 
script should be submitted to the under- 
signed who is editor of the volume, by the 
deadline of August 10. Preachers are 
invited to enter sermons about marriage, 
parental responsibility, family religion, 
sex standards, etc. An honorarium of 
$25 will be paid for each sermon selected 
for publication by an editorial committee 
from the Joint Department of Family 
Life in the National Council of Churches. 
Sermons sent in become the property of 
the committee and will not be returned. 

J.C. WYNN. 
1105 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Kind Words 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


What a blessing The Outlook is to me! 
I've quoted from it (and acknowledged 
same!) for Sunday school lessons, Bible 
teaching, miscellaneous devotionals, be 
sides just enjoying it each week. ... I’m 
sure you are already more than aware of 
“our” paper’s worth, but I just wanted to 
tell you anyway. 

Doris (Mrs. Larry R.) Doyle. 
Lubbock, Texas. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


For many years I have subscribed to 
both The Presbyterian Tribune and The 
Outlook. I am delighted that they have 
combined in one publication. I am sure 
that the fine qualities of each publication 
will be continued in the new _ publica- 
a. os 

Thank you for a valiant battle for union. 
Let us work and pray that we will become 
one in the not too distant future. 

ARTHUR M. ROMIG. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 


night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Daily Schedule 


Daily highlights in the schedule of 
the Presbyterian, USA, General Assem- 
bly, meeting in Los Angeles May 17-25, 
are shown below: 


May 17-18, Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism (OUTLOOK, May 9). 


Thursday, May 19, 10:30, Convening of 
the Assembly, First Methodist Church. 
Sermon by Ralph W. Lloyd. Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

2:30, Business session; election and in- 
duction of new Moderator. 

6:00, Fellowship dinner, stewardship 
and promotion staff, synod and presbytery 
stewardship and promotion chairmen, 
Covenant church. 

8:00, Popular meeting, ‘““The Church in 
Time of Crisis,’’ Geo. A. Buttrick. 


Friday, May 20, 7:00 a.m., Stewardship 
breakfast, Biltmore Hotel. Speakers: John 
Sutherland Bonnell, Paul S. Wright. 

9:00, Business session. 

10:00-3:30, Convocation of Presbyterian 
women, Pasadena Civic Auditorium. 

12:30, National Missions West Indies 
luncheon for commissioners from Presby- 
teries of Puerto Rico and Cuba. 

2:30, Business session. 

6:00, Chaplains’ dinner. 

8:00, Popular meeting, “Freedom to Pro- 


claim.” Speakers: Ralph Hall, cowboy 
missionary; Raymond Swartzback, Cin- 
cinnati; Hugh Ivan Evans, president, 


Board of National Missions. 


Saturday, May 21, 9:00, Business ses- 
sion. 

2:00-4:00, Moderator’s reception, Hotel 
Statler, followed by afternoon and even- 
ing tours arranged for commissioners by 
the local committee. 


Sunday, May 22, 10:00 (EST), Columbia 
Church of the Air, Dr. Lloyd. 

11:00, Preaching service by the new 
Moderator and by other commissioners in 
Los Angeles churches. 

4:30, Foreign Missions tea and prayer 
fellowship, Westminster Gardens, Duarte, 
Calif. 

5:00, National Missions fellowship and 
supper, Immanuel Church. 

5:00, Christian Education fellowship 
hour and supper, Bethany church. 

8:00, Service of ecumenical worship. 
Speakers: Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Blake, Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy. 


Monday, May 23, 7:00, Ruling Elders’ 
breakfast, Hotel Statler. Speaker: Vice- 
President Theron B. Maxson, Whitworth 
College. 

9:06, Business session. 

2:30, Business session. 

8:00, Popular meeting on theological 
education. Speakers: W. Sherman Skin- 


ner, Wm. Snyder, Michael J. Colton, Thos. 
Gillespie. 


Tuesday, May 24, 7:15, Overseas break- 
fast, Statler. Speakers: “George” Toga- 
saki, Tokyo; Christian Berg, Germany. 


U. P. Church Votes FOR 


United Presbyterians, meeting in their 
General Assembly at Monmouth College 
(Ill.) June 8-13, will be informed that 
their presbyteries have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for Presbyterian union and will be 
asked to look favorably on the possibility 
of uniting with the USA church. 


Last reports showed the U. P. vote 
standing at 963-535, with 58 presby- 
teries (a sufficient number) reporting. 


Many speculations are being offered 
as to what United Presbyterians and the 
USA church might be expected to do now 
in the face of the delay voted by the U. S. 
presbyteries. 


In its report to the Los Angeles Assem- 
bly, the USA commission reports a USA- 
U.P. conference in Cincinnati when the 
joint (U.S.-USA-U.P.) committee con- 
vened there in March. The two groups, 
it says, “discussed the possible alterna- 
tives open to these two churches in view 
of the affirmative votes of their presby- 
teries and the insufficient vote of the 
U.S. presbyteries. The permanent com- 
mission stated its willingness to coop- 
erate in preparing a two-way plan of 
union whenever the United Presbyterian 
Church is ready to do so. Representa- 
tives of all three churches believe that 
under the circumstances the ultimate 
three-way union would be hastened rather 
than delayed by a successful two-way 
union meanwhile effected. 

“The United Presbyterian permanent 
committee adopted a resolution express- 
ing the belief that, in view of the favorable 
sentiment toward Presbyterian union ob- 
viously reflected in the vote now in prog- 
ress, the next logical and practicable step 
is further negotiation with the Presby- 
terian Church in the USA, and requesting 
direction by the United Presbyterian Gen- 


eral Assembly scheduled to open on June 
8, 1955.” 





9:00, Business session. 
sions presentation. 

2:30, Business session. 
sions report. 

8:00, Popular meeting, Hollywood Bowl, 
“God’s Man Alone.” 

Wednesday, May 25, 9:00, Business ses- 
sion; Social Education and Action. 

1:00, Luncheon, executive committee, 
National Council of Presbyterian Women 
with Los Angeles executive committee and 
local presidents, Immanuel church. 

2:00, Concluding business session. 


National mis- 


Foreign mis- 





Assembly headquarters: Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles. Office of Los Angeles com- 
mittee: 315 S. Broadway. 


USA Church Reports 
Record Net Gain 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Membership in 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, increased 
in 1954 by 77,225, the largest net gain 
for one year in the denomination’s his- 
tory, to a record total of 2,658,903, it was 
reported by the Assembly’s headquarters 
here. 

Additions by profession of faith or 
reaffirmation totaled 138,461 during the 
year. Church officials pointed out, how- 
ever, that membership figures were based 
strictly on the number of communicants 
in full standing. 

Infant baptisms during the year to- 
taled 92,989, also an all-time high. Sun- 
day church school enrollment rose by 
160,624—largest annual gain in the 
church’s history—to 1,845,139. 

Local church officers at end of 1954 
included 69,390 elders and 46,628 dea- 
cons, an increase of 1,674 elders and 
3,132 deacons. 

Student candidates for the ministry 
(including those still in college) were 
reported as 2,352. 

Contributions to the church in 1954 
totaled $158,775,755, an increase of $17,- 
478,241 over the 1953 figure, marking 
still another all-time high. Of this 
amount, $132,514,127 was used for local 
and denominational expenses, and $26,- 
261,628 for the church’s benevolence 
causes. 

The Presbytery of Los Angeles be- 
came the first presbytery to record a 
communicant membership of over 100,- 
000. 

Nationally, the church is organized in 
39 synods and 256 presbyteries. There 
are 8,574 congregations and 9,966 or- 
dained ministers. 





Trend Toward Ordination 
Of Women as Ministers? 


With a strong recommendation before 
it calling for the ordination of women 
(OuTLOOK, May 2), the Presbyterian, 
USA, Assembly in Los Angeles will be 
facing the question for the third time. 
This has been the record in the past: 

Following submission by the Assem- 
bly of 1929, the vote was 170-108 in 
opposition, with seven presbyteries re- 
cording no action. In 1946 it was again 
defeated but by a much closer vote— 
128-100, with eight recommending no ac- 
tion. 








THE U. S. VOTE 


Presbyteries in the U. S. Church voted 
on the proposed union of the churches 
with the following tabulated results: 





ALABAMA FOR AGAINST 
Birmingham --_-------- 29 24 
ot ia 9 0 
ly a ae 10 55 
ge eget Rees 24 14 
| es 6 45 
Tuscaloosa -_--._-_--- 6 42 
84 180 
APPALACHIA 
Abingdon -_ ---_-----~- 28 53 
CO EEE 31 41 
OE EEE 23 78 
PONE cctacumennnd 25 55 
107 227 
ARKANSAS 
> 40 25 
III: 55 0-04 acmetctesninanieide 52 26 
Washburn  _.__---__--_- 30 5 
122 56 
FLORIDA 
Everglades -_._-_---- 17 21 
RT aa 7 57 
EEE 18 30 
Suwannee  __-..-..---- 46 37 
Westminster ________~- 49 29 
137 174 
GEORGIA 
NS tithes ee dais 16 32 
ae 62 107 
BEEINOD .2cccscssn 12 32 
CO EEE 15 26 
OO 8 5 
Savannah - _----- ~~ 6 44 
. SE 14 30 
133 276 
KENTUCKY 
a 20 1 
Lex.-Eben, —-_----- —— 16 
ROQUIIVINO nc nccccncscc 77 0 
Muhlenburg — -- - --___~- 20 6 
Transylvania  _._.----- 23 5 
175 28 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana ~— - 21 29 
re 10 5 
New Orleans ____- ._. 35 24 
Red River ____-- -- oo 42 
91 100 
MISSISSIPPI 
Centl. Miss. __________ 9 64 
3 ee 12 41 
Meridian - _ ..___-_--_- 7 67 
eee rj 28 
a ee o ae 26 
50 226 
MISSOURI 
BMEEPOUE. 6.645c-seene 15 8 
ee 24 1 
SE a ee 24 2 
ea 27 4 
See TK. cadscccccas 3 10 
121 25 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NOD: dcGiwwiicnnn 27 19 
a 41 97 
Fayetteville  -...... ~~ 49 88 
| | 46 29 
BE IIS - cisekinertimmtcente 19 57 
Mecklenburg —-------- 66 131 
eee 52 64 
, a 47 51 
Winston-Salem —-_----- 31 27 
378 563 











OKLAHOMA FOR AGAINST 
es 12 
6 EEE 8 
CO ae eee 15 5 
35 21 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
ee 15 65 
CRAPTIGGIDR ......6..<- 8 34 
COMBRIGO ......<.n<cce 5 43 
NIE icc ricsosaapec ecemnne 20 60 
MINI occ eccwns 3 51 
I 10 51 
eo ar 7 42 
fae ee 10 46 
78 392 
TENNESSEE 
ee 10 23 
I Snir mnwae 42 65 
Nashville  _. ------__- 40 15 
92 103 
TEXAS 
I er 103 21 
Centl. Texas ........- 43 21 
(0 ee ee 65 18 
2), =a 55 0 
| 58 2 
ee 27 33 
Fw 19 8 
Western Tex. __------ 98 19 
468 132 
VIRGINIA 
E. Hanover - _-.------- 74 49 
Pane 57 37 
Montgomery ---------- 59 59 
a 57 37 
Potomac —-...--------. 56 9 
ROGMORG ...cccccceccs 26 40 
W. Hamever .........« 18 35 
Winchester ___________ 38 35 
385 301 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluestone --.....---.- 25 17 
Greenbrier —-..------ _- 39 14 
MOWER: cnccccdccncccs 43 36 
107 67 


SYNODS (Presbytery standing in 
parentheses) 


Alabama (3-3) -_.__ -_- 84 180 
Appalachia (0-4) -___- 107 227 
Arkansas (3-0) ~.------ 122 56 
Plorida (2-3) ........ 137 174 
Georgia (1-6) -  ----- 133 276 
Kentucky (5-0) -_----- 175 28 
Louisiana (2-2) -_--_- 91 100 
Mississippi (0-5) -__-_ 50 226 
Missouri (5-0)  ~------- 121 25 
N. Carolina (3-6) -.--- 378 563 


Oklahoma (2-1) 35 21 


S. Carolina (0-8). ._-- 78 392 
Tennessee (1-2)  -___ -- 92 103 
FORRS ChE) . cnaccnncesn OF 132 
Virginia (5-2-1) -..... 385 301 
West Va. (3-0) -...... 107 67 

2563 2871 


Peoria Girl Is 
C-E Winner 


Barbara Ann Brodbeck, a Peoria, II1., 
Presbyterian, is one of the first-prize win- 
ners in the Christian Citizenship contest 
sponsored by the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

A 22-year-old bank employee, Miss 
Brodbeck won first place in the 17-24 
age group. She will receive $200 in cash 
and a trip to the 43rd International 
Christian Endeavor convention in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, July 11-16. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Speakers announced for the approach- 
ing commencement season are listed be- 
low. Numbers indicate: (1) Baccalaureate 
preacher; (2) commencement speakers; 
(3) others. 


PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 

Stillman (Ala.)—(1) Felix B. Gear, 
Columbia Seminary, May 29; (2) Presi- 
dent J. King Chandler, 3d, Daniel Payne 
College, Birmingham, Ala., May 30. 

Austin (Texas)—(1) Edward LeRoy 
Long, Jr., Blacksburg, Va., May 29; (2) 
Edward D. Grant, Louisiana Director of 
Institutions, Baton Rouge, May 30. 


PRESBYTERIAN, USA 





Lindenwood (Mo.)—(1) Geo. Mauze, 
San Antonio, Texas, June 3. 
Western Seminary (Pa.)—(1) Presi- 


dent Clifford E. Barbour, May 16; (2) 
Claude S. Conley, executive of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania, May 17; (3) Calvin H. 
Hazlett, secretary of the India Council 
of the Board of Foreign Missions; Henry 
A. Riddle, former president of Western, 
May 17. 

Lake Forest (Ill.)—(1) Joseph Sittler, 
dean, Chicago Lutheran Seminary, June 
10; (2) Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, 
University of Chicago, June 11. 

Maryville (Tenn.)—(1) President Ralph 
W. Lloyd, May 15; (2) Wallace C. Mer- 
win, executive secretary, Far Eastern 
Joint Office, Foreign Missions, National 
Council of Churches, May 16. 

Westminster (Mo.)—D. D.: Herbert H. 
Watson, Webster Groves, Mo.; John 
Lampe, Hamilton, Ohio; LL.D.: Ethan A. 
H. Sheply, chancellor, Washington Univer- 
sity; Fred Florence, president, Republic 
Natl. Bank, Dallas, Texas; J. R. Van 
Dyke, president, Western Textile Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis. 


University of Tulsa (Okla.)—L. H. D.: 
Richard K. Lane, president, Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Oklahoma. 

Parsons (lowa)—D. D.: Howard B. Sis- 
sel, Dept. of Social Education and Action, 
Philadelphia. 

College of Idaho—D. D.: C. James Miller, 
Los Gatos, Calif.; LL.D.: Governor Robt. 
E. Smylie; Mus. D.: Paul Smith (alum- 
nus), director of music, Walt Disney Stu- 
dios. 

Buena Vista (lowa)—D. D.: Andrew E. 
Kurth, Secretary for Field Program, Pres- 
byterian USA General Council, New York; 
Henry C. Schneider, synod executive, Des 
Moines; LL.D.: President Howell H. 
Brooks, Coe College; E. Fay Campbell, 
Presbyterian USA Secretary of Higher Ed- 
ucation, Philadelphia. These degrees were 
awarded at the presidential inauguration 
May 6. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Lindenwood (Mo.)—LL.D.: Waurine 
Walker, Austin, Texas, president. National 
Education Association: LHD.: Mrs. John 
M. Hanna, Dallas, Texas, former national 
YWCA president. 

Maryville (Tenn.)—LL.D.: Robt. J. Mac- 
lellan, insurance executive, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; D.D.: James Hayden Laster, Har- 
riman, Tenn.; Wallace C. Merwin, For- 
eign Missions, National Council of 
Churches. 

Austin (Texas)—D.D.: W. M. Logan, 
Austin, Texas; Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va.; LL.D.: W. C. Windsor, Tyler, 
Texas. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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The Board’s response to the 
1954 ad interim study of 


World Missions Policy 


General agreement is expressed by the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World Mis- 
sions with the ad interim report referred 
to it by the 1954 General Assembly. In 
some cases the Board registers a differ- 
ence of opinion but it tells the Assembly: 

“The most striking thing about the ad 
interim committee’s report, insofar as 
the Board is concerned, is the unanimity 
of opinion between the committee and the 
Board.” 

The initial report was presented last 
year (OUTLOOK, Apr. 19, 1954) follow- 
ing a two-year study. It pointed out, in 
general, a need for greater implementa- 
tion of policies of cooperation in terms 
of missionary strategy and, in some cases, 
situations in some mission fields that 
appear to be behind the home church in 
making common cause with other Chris- 
tians. 

A 1952 resolution introduced on the 
floor of the Charleston, W. Va., Assembly 
by Austin Seminary’s Dean James I. 
McCord called for a major study of “the 
whole missionary obligation and strategy 
of the church in today’s world.” 

Last year when the report was present- 
ed to the Assembly, instead of becoming 
the center of extended debate as was an- 
ticipated, it was passed along to the 
Board of World Missions (on recom- 
mendation of the ad interim committee) 
without discussion, for report to the 1955 
Assembly. 

In the Board the report was studied by 
a special committee made up of chairmen 
of the sub-committees and the Board 
chairman. Before final adoption, the 
reply was discussed with members of the 
ad interim committee. 


Cordial Terms 


The Board and the committee have 
been mutually cordial. In its report the 
committee expressed its complete confi- 
dence in the Board and appreciation of 
its work. In response, the Board notes 
“the diligence of the members of the com- 
mittee in their work and the cordially 
helpful spirit shown by them in all mat- 
ters affecting the church’s worldwide mis- 
sion and the Board’s assigned responsi- 
bility.” It says “the whole church should 
share the acute sense of gratitude which 
the Board feels for the mood and the 
manner”’ of the report. 

The Board, however, expresses some 
wonder at the intention of the report. In 
those places where it stresses agreement, 
it suggests that this may be to “strengthen 
the hands of the Board in such matters.” 
However, if the readers of the report 
should conclude that what the committee 
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urges is something new, or different from 
present policies, “‘such a conclusion would 
have to be challenged.” 

There is no suggestion of disagreement 
on questions of the present urgency of 
missions and of the need of more all-out 
support by the church. It also agrees on 
the importance of a joint approach to the 
world task, stressing its deliberations with 
‘scores of mission agencies and societies.”’ 
It says: 

“This confederacy is maintained by 
the common assent among all such groups 
that the wisdom of any one board is sure 
to lack that breadth of perspective in 
viewing the problems of our time which 
mutual and brotherly seriousness among 
many will provide. . . . Cooperative plan- 
ning and endeavor belong to the routine 
procedures of the Board of World Mis- 
sions from sheer necessity and from deep 
conviction.” 

The committee pointed to the danger 
of “missions, after a century and a half 
of tremendous expansion, (becoming) 
static, with the ‘sending churches’ in- 
volved overmuch in supporting long-es- 
tablished institutions, rather than being 
on the frontier, actively assuming the 
initiative in opening new doors and de- 
veloping wider areas of Christian wit- 
ness.” The Board replies that such items 
are “matters of constant consideration.” 

Tribute is paid by the Board to the 
committee’s statement on “the Christo- 
logical foundation of the church’s mis- 
sion” as being “as incisive a presenta- 
tion of the fundamental place of the mis- 
sionary enterprise within the Christian 
community as it has seen.” The state- 
ment of the committee referred to “the 
church (as) first and last a missionary 
body. It does not have a missionary 
wing; it is God’s missionary wing in the 
world.” 


Ecumenical for 90 Years 

The Board expresses “enthusiastic 
agreement” with the committee’s stress 
upon the ecumenical consciousness. It 
replies that this movement “had its in- 
ception within the evangelical mission- 
ary forces of the world. ‘Ecumenism,’ 
as a plain matter of fact, has been the 
philosophy of the World Mission pro- 
gram of our church for 90 years and 
longer. . . . Working in partnership with 
fellow-Christians in this and other lands 
is not something the Board can choose 
to do or choose not to do. It is something 
the Board must do if it expects to per- 
form the meagerest share of its assign- 
ment under God in the world.” 

There is complete agreement that “our 


task is not to establish Southern Presby- 
terian colonies in the world.” Instead, 
the Board agrees, “Our witness must be 
through a church which is true to her 
Founder and Head . . . a church without 
castes and classes within, without na- 
tional and racial discriminations . . . an 
unbreakable Christian community within 
the broken world community.” 

With some possible implications for 
the racial segregation issue in the home 
church, the Board “‘joins the ad interim 
committee in urging the whole church 
to see its duty and its exaltation in the 
light of the fact that in a schismatic 
world those who profess allegiance to 
God in Christ, by the Holy Spirit shall 
perform their discipleship in a fraternity 
of faith that proves the brotherhood 
which the gospel can create.” 


Smaller Support 


Radical changes are noted in the finan- 
cial support given world missions by the 
churches. Major adjustments in the pro- 
portions are reflected in the far greater 
sums given today to benevolences below 
the Assembly level. In 1920, 40% of the 
total gifts went to benevolences; in 1950, 
24.2%. In the same time, World Mis- 
sions dropped from 12% of the total to 
5.2%. 

The autonomy of the respective mis- 
sions is a moot question. The committee 
had suggested that the Board might be 
somewhat more aggressive in encouraging 
missions to shape their policies in rela- 
tion to the church as a whole, instead of, 
in some cases, seeming to follow policies 
that are at variance with the home church. 

The Board feels that the present degree 
of autonomy is best. But, it says, it “re- 
serves the right, and upon occasion exer- 
cises it, to disagree with the Missions 
and to direct them to follow a course of 
action which, at the moment, may not 
have the Missions’ approval.” 

It also expresses the judgment that the 
Missions “are dedicated without ques- 
tion to the ‘policies’ with which our home 
church is in agreement, and it declares 
that they are proceeding with their work 
in full loyalty to those principles which 
have been granted sovereignty in the af- 
fairs of the ‘Church at Home.’ ” 

In connection with the suggestion that 
missions policies which are followed may 
appear to be dominated by “an extreme 
conservatism, which is out of harmony 
with the majority in our church, or an 
unwillingness to cooperate in all areas 
with other Boards and agencies, which 
does not seem to be the mind of the 
church,” the committee had said that 








church,” the committee had said that 
these may be “more apparent than real.” 
The Board declines to evaluate its “ex- 
treme conservatism,” saying that some 
may also regard some policies as marked 
by “extreme liberalism.” 

As to cooperation, it says it has to 
examine each project on its own merits, 
with many areas of joint support pro- 
hibited by lack of funds. 

The Board recognizes difficulties in 
getting its educational program across to 
the man in the pew and it says it is de- 
pendent upon pastors who will recom- 
mend its printed material. 

Just as is being done by the General 
Council and the Committee on the Min- 
ister and His Work, the Board joins in 
the effort being made this year to call 
for more loyal support of the Assembly- 
approved benevolences. The ad interim 
committee had stressed the importance 
of this. The Board says: 

“It appears to the Beard that for a 
Presbyterian Church to report as gifts 
to ‘World Missions’ contributions which 
are channeled to objects completely out- 
side the established work of their church 
is a violation of proper procedure in 
church polity and administration.” 


Lukewarm Pastors 

What it calls an “ominous fact” is the 
emphasis of the committee that many 
young men become pastors with a luke- 
warm interest in missions and an inade- 
quate conception of it. The Board, how- 
ever, feels that seminary and higher edu- 
cation forces are the ones to deal with 
this problem. 

Professors of missions in the sem- 
inaries, said the committee, should be 
invited to two Board meetings each year. 
The Board suggests that for one year 
these professors attend all four meetings 
of the Board. (Two such professors are 
members of the Board.) It is also sug- 
gested by the Board that it offer to pay 
the expenses of the professors to some of 
the major interdenominational missions 
conferences. 

Complete agreement is expressed on the 
need of challenging more of “the ablest 
young people in our church” with the 
urgency of World Missions in a recruit- 
ing program. The home church and lead- 
ership, says the Board, are the crucial 
areas. 

As to encouraging missionaries ‘‘to 
identify themselves with the life of the 
nationals,” the Board expresses full 
agreement and reports that it is already 
going ‘‘to every length” to reach this goal. 


Training Program 

The Board does not agree with the 
committee that at least a part of the 
training of missionary candidates should 
be in the Meadeville, Pa., school where 
other churches have their recruits trained. 
Going to Meadeville, in addition to Mon- 
treat where the present school is operated, 
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would entail some duplication and would 
also mean that the new missionaries 
would know their own church less well. 
In addition, says the Board, there are 
other opportunities to work with new 
missionaries from other churches in the 
centers of language study and orientation 
before they go to their assigned posts. 

There is no disagreement about the 
necessity of encouraging missionaries in 
‘continual training on the field and on 
furlough,” but, says the Board, the mis- 
sionaries’ “general knowledge of world 
conditions and tendencies, religious, eco- 
nomic, political, and social is as vital 
and thorough as that of persons with sim- 
ilar background and training in the home 
church.” 

Short-term missionaries, as a rule, are 
not looked on with favor by the Board. 
There are seme good uses, it agrees, but 
“missionary service is a lifetime voca- 
tion.” In addition to other considera- 
tions, ‘‘short-term service is the most ex- 
pensive of all forms of service.” 


Negro Missionaries 
The use of qualified Negro ministers 
who might be sent, as suggested by the 
committee, to the Far East and Latin 
America (not to Africa) is looked upon 
favorably by the Board. It replies: “As 
soon as the Board has applications from 
Negroes who meet the requirements for 
mission service, they will be appointed.” 
Problems related to theological educa- 
tion in the mission fields are dealt with 
extensively in the Board’s reply. The 
committee had called for this work to 
be “strengthened,” but the Board ex- 
presses itself as unsure as to what is 
recommended. In all fields, it reports, 
“theological education is progessively 
reaching for higher standards.” 
Agreement is also expressed in con- 
nection with the committee’s suggestion 
of the desirability of an “interflow of 
nationals between mission lands’”—a Ko- 
rean missionary sent to Mexico, for in- 
stance, or Portugese Christians to Japan. 
Such policies, the Board points out, 
must be followed out largely through 
interdenominational channels. It ex- 
pects “to continue to seek the advantages 
which come from such an ‘interflow’ by 
using the means of interdenominational 
arrangements which are at its disposal 
and which it has heartily endorsed.” 
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Indigenous Churches 


The committee -called for greater em- 
phasis on achieving indigneous churches 
—-self-governing, self-supporting native 
churches. The Board agrees, but it points 
to different situations prevailing in the 
countries where it has missions. The 
reply says, “Perhaps the Board has not 
encouraged its Missions to move as rap- 
idly as wisdom prescribes in this direc- 
tion. The Board knows, from its ex- 
perience in China, that a world such as 
our own cannot ‘wait for a leisurely evo- 
lution to the indigenous church.’” It 
says it will continue to work toward pro- 
ducing “at the earliest possible moment 
a self-governing, self-sustaining and self- 
propagating church.” 

With the committee’s emphasis upon 
partnership (as with missionaries) in 
building up the church (rather than as 
directors or superintendents), the Board 
expresses its complete accord. 

Less emphasis upon institutional mis- 
sions and more upon “mobile service”’ is 
another area of agreement. Institutions, 
it is said, have tended to anchor the pro- 
gram and at times have kept it from mov- 
ing into areas of more pressing need. At 
the same time, the importance of institu- 
tions is underscored. 

As to greater cooperation with the 
United Board of Christian Colleges in 
China*, the Board insists that it has con- 
tinued its cooperation, though it admits 
that it has contributed little money to 
this work because it felt it could be used 
better elsewhere. 


Full Cooperation 


Called upon to assume “full respon- 
sibility in all cooperative planning and 
budgets of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council of Church- 
es,” the Board replies that “in (its) judg- 
ment, this is now being done.” 

Where the committee urged that the 
Japan Mission, in particular, “be asked 
to bring its program into harmony with 
the theological position and cooperative 
policy of the home church,” the Board 
recites the development of the Kyodan 
(the united church) in Japan and the 
development of the International Chris- 
tian University which it declined to sup- 
port. Missionaries and churches were 
free to work with the Kyodan or not. The 
Board supports the Mission, though it is 
widely recognized that there is a strong 
division of opinion within the Mission 
itself. The Board takes pains to state 
that the Mission does cooperate with 
ministers and churches affiliated with 
the Kyodan, though it has no official re- 
lationship to it. 

The Board denies that its Mission 
works with the Orthodox or Bible Pres- 
byterian (fundamentalist) groups in a 





*This agency is now to be called the 
United Board for Christian Higher Edu- 
eation in Asia. 
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seminary in Japan. 

As to the point of view of the Japan 
Mission, the Board says: 

“The members . . . represent a true 
cross-section of the theological and ec- 
clesiastical points of view which are 
abroad in the church at home.” 

It reports that the Japan Mission is 
reaching more people more effectively 
than at any time in the history of the 
work in that land. 


With USA and U. P. 


The concluding recommendation of the 
committee last year called for full coop- 
eration (if not union) with the foreign 
boards of the USA and United Presby- 
terian Churches. The Board’s reply is 
that for many years it has worked with 
the USA Board: 


Japan ICU 


The 1955 U. S. Assembly will be con- 
fronted by a repeated request that it par- 
ticipate at least to some extent in the 
International Christian University in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The invitation was received by the 
Moderator, Wade H. Boggs, who referred 
the communciation to the Assembly’s 
Committee on Cooperation and Union. 
This committee is transmitting the report 
to the Assembly without recommendation 
except that it be placed in the hands of 
the Standing Committee on World Mis- 
sions. 

The invitation to the U. S. Church 
stressed the importance of participating 
in the developing institution “while it is 
still in its formative stage.” 

Earlier invitations had been declined 
partly because of inadequate finances. 
The new invitation stresses the fact that 
“membership does not rest upon any fi- 
nancial basis. No member communion is 
required to contribute a specific amount, 
although all of them do have some share 
in the financial program of ICU. Thus 
far we have been able to keep ‘in the 
black,’ and we are not in debt—nor do 
we intend to be.” 

With more than a dozen church bodies 
supporting the university, the executive 
committee’s invitation says: 

“While we welcome whatever financial 
help you may be able to give, we want 
you to share in this great project for 
Christian higher education in Asia in 
many different ways. We believe that we 
are rendering a Christian service through 
ICU which is of a divine nature and 
which we must do together if we are to 
do it at all. Moreover, we firmly believe 
that as ICU begins to develop Christian 
leaders and teachers every denomination 
concerned will be benefitted... . 

“We want (ICU) to be a real Chris- 
tian demonstration center for the ecu- 
menical cause in the Far East. This is 
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“In every field in which the USA and 
U. S. Boards are both at work the rela- 
tions between the Missions and the pro- 
gram inaugurated are so close that con- 
stant coordination both on the field and 
between the Boards in this country is 
necessary.” 

There is no work closely related to the 
U. P. Chureh but conferences have been 
held and where possible work will be 
cooperative, the Board declares. 

In conclusion, the Board pledges itself 
to “do all in its power to assist the 
church” in a more vigorous prosecution 
of the task assigned to it and to the whole 
church. 

At the Richmond Assembly this report, 
following normal channels, will be con- 
sidered, not by a standing committee, but 
by the Assembly itself, early in the week. 


Reference 


why we earnestly hope that you will set 
in motion the proper procedures which 
will enable us to list the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., as a member of our Foun- 
dation.” 

The earlier invitations were declined 
because of adverse recommendations by 
the Japan Mission which were sustained 
by the Board of World Missions. 

The ICU enrollment is 490 with a 
faculty of 71. 


USA G.A.—L.A. 


Recommend End of 
Ministerial Licensing 


Elimination of the present form of 
licensure of candidates for the ministry 
is to be proposed to the Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly this month. 

At the present time a candidate for 
ordination to the gospel ministry must be 
licensed before he is ordained. Usually 
this examination is given while the can- 
didate is still studying in a theological 
seminary. An additional examination is 
then required before ordination. 

A special committee of the Assembly, 
headed by Thomas Holden of San Fran- 
cisco, recommends elimination of licen- 
sure and its attendant examination. In 
place of this, since it is valuable to a 
presbytery to see a candidate in person 
and evaluate his progress prior to com- 
pletion of his seminary course, it is 
proposed that he be required to appear 
before his presbytery at the close of his 
second seminary year, or not later than 
six months prior to his anticipated or- 
dination date. 

Ordinarily, when a candidate com- 
pletes his studies and is approved for 
ordination, he is presented a call to a 
church (always in view beforehand). 
Under the new plan, a candidate who 
does not have a call either to a church 


or to ministerial service satisfactory to 
his presbytery, but who has satisfactorily 
completed his studies and ordination ex- 
amination, will be licensed to preach as 
a probationer. Then, when he receives 
a call, he will be ordained without fur- 
ther examination. 


Union in Oklahoma 


Before a committee report could even 
come before the Assembly, some results 
of its study and recommendations have 
been achieved. 

In line with suggestions of an ad in- 
terim committee of the Presbyterian, USA, 
Assembly (OuTLOOK, May 2), the Synod 
of Canadian and the Synod of Oklahoma 
have voted to ask the Los Angeles As- 
sembly to unite them. The former is a 
Negro synod with churches in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Missouri, and the latter is 
made up of white ministers and congre- 
gations in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

At the meeting where the decision was 
made the two groups met separately for 
business and jointly for lunch and the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It was 
the first joint meeting they had ever held. 

At the same time, and in line with the 
ad interim committee report, the synod 
voted to ask the Assembly to abolish the 
separate presbytery (Choctaw) for In- 
dians. When approved the plan would 
provide Oklahoma with four USA pres- 
byteries. 

The Synod of Oklahoma overtured the 
Assembly in 1951, asking that the sep- 
arate presbytery for Indians be dissolved. 


Home Mission Groups 
Explore Cooperation 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. (RNS)—Home mis- 
sions representatives of the three major 
Presbyterian bodies in the country ex- 
plored lines of cooperation at a meeting 
here. 

It was the first conference of the group 
since the proposal to merge the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., and the United Presbyte- 
rian Church was defeated earlier this year 
by presbyteries of the Southern Church. 

The representatives decided to recom- 
mend to their respective General Assem- 
blies that each appoint three members to 
an inter-church committee that would 
consider comity problems. This com- 
mittee would meet bienially. 

Discussed at the meeting were ways 
of making more effective use of radio 
evangelism through inter-church cooper- 
ation and common support of training 
programs in missions work. 

Had merger been approved, it would 
have been the work of the group to set 
up policies on interim activities aimed at 
effecting union. 

The missions representatives will meet 
again next April in Atlanta. 
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EDITORIAL 


Teaching Our Faith 


It is to be regretted that the Presby- 
terian U. S., Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, in its report to the General Assem- 
bly, does not take a more realistic view of 
present possibilities of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. It calls for new efforts to have 
this taught and, rather amazingly, it even 
mentions the possibility of teaching it to 
children (who have heretofore been taught, 
if anything, the child’s catechism, which 
most of our theologians consider poor the- 
ology and most educators poor pedagogy ). 

The Church of Scotland is taking a 
much more realistic view of the need to 
have the basic truths of Christian doctrine 
taught and understood (OvuTLooK, May 
9). It is not trying to do what recent gen- 
erations have shown to be impossible— 
making the 17th century phraseology 
current and meaningful. Still, it is not 
seeking to replace the Shorter Catechism 
as an excellent theological summary and 
standard of faith—for theologians. 

It is setting itself to the main task of 
devising ways, in line with sound teach- 
ing and current thought-forms, by which 
its people (above 12 years of age) can be 
led to think about and understand Chris- 
tian truth—not merely to be able to recite 
pat and formalized answers to the great 
questions of life. The Draft Catechism, 
as it now appears for two years of study 
and revision, seems to us to be an ad- 
mirable effort in the right direction. 

After all, the influential statements of 
our creed were really the product of Scot- 
tish minds. It may be that the Church 
of Scotland is again about to put the 
Presbyterian and Reformed family across 
the world in its debt as it produces a 
document designed to stir up our think- 
ing and clarify our understanding of the 
deep issues of our faith. 
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No Proxy Voting 


It would appear that some (U. S.) 
presbyteries, in the recent poll on union, 
may have cast an invalid vote (on one 
side or the other) by allowing men who 
were not present at the time of voting to 
have their votes counted. 

The rule against proxy voting is clear 
and unequivocal in both the U. S. and 
USA governmental standards. In the 
U. S. Church the Assembly has consis- 
tently replied to inquiries by declaring 
that any form of proxy voting is not to 
be allowed. The USA Form of Govern- 
ment declares that persons have to be 
present in order to vote. Under state 
charters of incorporation, where the law 
requires it, legal specification for proxy 
voting may be followed, but only in com- 
pliance with corporation law. Otherwise 
absentee voting is strictly forbidden. 

There is good reason for the Presby- 
terian prohibition against this procedure. 
It is the same reason that forbids the in- 
structing of an elder as to how he should 
vote. A man is to be in a meeting where 
participants pray for and expect God’s 
guidance; where, they believe, God will 
reveal his desire to them in the discus- 
sion of pending questions. 

To visualize what could happen, think 
how a congregational meeting might be 
captured by a long list of proxy voters 
who might not be completely aware of an 
issue under discussion. 

Any violation of this requirement, then, 
would appear to be further weakening of 
the Presbyterian provision of a deliber- 
ative assembly. 


Wilbur LaRoe Says: 


A Man’s Religion. “Christianity is 
a great compulsion that thrusts you to 
the heart of the world’s problems and em- 
powers you to do something to solve them. 
We must have men and women who take 
God seriously in a serious time and who 
will go out to turn the world upside down 
for God.”——-CHARLES TEMPLETON in a 
marvelous book, Life Looks Up. 











Juvenile Delinquency. According to 
Judge Bolitha J. Laws, an outstanding 
Christian judge, the chief causes of ju- 
venile delinquency are broken homes and 
the bad examples set for children by their 
parents. On the positive side Judge 
Laws strongly recommends the open Bible 
in the home, family prayers and faith- 
fulness in church attendance. He adds 
an important footnote: Even in the 
Christian home parental discipline is 
a prime necessity. To give a child undue 
freedom is to invite delinquency. 


Righteous Restlessness. A main 
purpose of the Christian gospel is to end 
human misery. All of us who love Jesus 
Christ should be restless and disturbed 


in heart and soul as long as so many are 
hungry and suffering. Can there be any 
greater sin than to be satisfied with things 
as they are? Let no Christian be proud 
that he is an advocate of the status quo. 
Rather let us all ask ourselves honestly 
whether part of the human suffering may 
not be due to the inadequacy of our own 
discipleship. 

Fascism. While we are fighting com- 
munism let us not overlook the danger 
of fascism, which usually results from the 
teachings of an arbitrary and hard-boiled 
group who seek to raise themselves to 
power by preying on the fears of the 
people, often waving the flag while doing 
so. The best insurance against fascism 
is to elect God-fearing men to public 
office. 


“A Peculiar People” 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


As a boy I wondered why the Bible 
calls God’s chosen people ‘fa peculiar 
people” (Deuteronomy 14:2). My won- 
der was not lessened by the fact that the 
same designation is applied by Paul and 
by Peter to those who are redeemed by 
our Savior Jesus Christ (Titus 1:14; 
1 Peter 2:9). It puzzled me, because in 
conversation the word “peculiar” was 
used in the sense of odd or eccentric. 

But in 1611 the word had not yet 
gotten that meaning. It meant “one’s 
very own,” and was applied to private 
personal property as distinguished from 
what is owned in common. 

The same Hebrew word which is trans- 
lated “peculiar” in Deuteronomy 14:2 
and 26:18 is translated “special” in Deu- 
teronomy 7:6, which reads: ‘For thou 
art an holy people unto the Lord thy 
God: the Lord thy God hath chosen thee 
to be a special people unto himself, above 
all people that are upon the face of the 
earth.” The word is segullah. The King 
James Version elsewhere translates it 
as “peculiar treasure” (Exodus 19:5; 
Psalm 135:4; Ecclesiastes 2:8); “own 
proper good” (1 Chronicles 29:3); and 
“jewels” (Malachi 3:17). 

The revised versions have given up the 
use of the word “peculiar” in these pas- 
sages. They use “treasure” in 1 Chron- 
icles and Ecclesiastes; but elsewhere use 
“my (or his or God’s) own possession” 
as the translation of segullah. The phrase 
‘a peculiar people” has disappeared. In 
Titus 2:13-14 the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion reads: “awaiting our blessed hope, 
the appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Savior Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for us to redeem us from all in- 
iquity and to purify for himself a people 
of his own who are zealous for good 
deeds.” In 1 Peter 2:9 it reads: 

“You are a chosen race, a royal priest: 
hood, a holy nation, God’s own people, 
that you may declare the wonderful deeds 


of him who called you out of darkness into 
his marvelous light.” 
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IF JUDAS HAD TOLD IT 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The unspiritual man simply cannot 
accept the matters which the Spirit deals 
with—they just don’t make sense to him, 
for, after all, you must be spiritual to see 
spiritual things.’—I Corinthians 2:14 
(Phillips). 


UDAS ISCARIOT was very likely 

bright enough to have written a Gos- 
pel; but he was not wise enough. He had 
as much material at his disposal as any- 
one else. But we know that Judas was 
a superficial sort of man, not seeing or 
taking any stock in what could not be 
counted and handled. We know too that 
he was money-minded beyond reason. 
What would a man of his type have done 
with what John wove into his spiritual 
gospel? Let us venture a guess or two. 


Success Story. In the Gospel accord- 
ing to Judas, we should have read a lot 
of statistics. ‘In the first three months 
of the sixteenth year of Tiberius the 
membership of John the Baptist’s 
churches declined by 29%, while the con- 
gregations attached to Jesus of Nazareth 
shot up by 32%, a net relative gain of 
61%.” “Among the Greeks who asked 
to see Jesus, it was learned, a total of 
1896 travel miles had been traversed. 
What a contrast to the early days in 
Jerusalem when few of the listeners were 
more than a dozen miles from home!” 
Judas would have defended Jesus much 
as Liberace defends himself from his 
critics: “Wait till I tell that to my 
bankers!’ Judas would say, perhaps: 
“The sources from which Jesus’ support 
was derived were such as to put a stop to 
all criticism. Women of the type of 
Madame Chancellor Joanna and her as- 
sociates do not waste their money on 
charlatans.” Judas would have gone on 
proving how right Jesus was, by statis- 
tics . . . till they buckled under him. 
About the time Jesus’ disciples began 
leaving him in large and larger numbers, 
Judas would have grown discouraged. 
If an idea is popular, he would think, 
how can it be wrong? And on the other 
hand, if an idea loses its grip, how can 
it be right? 


The Right People. Judas would have 
greatly enjoyed writing about the prom- 
inent people Jesus met, just as he no 
doubt enjoyed meeting them and referring 
to them casually to his acquaintances— 
“as Nicodemus was saying when he was 
over at our place the other night. . . .” 
His story of Nicodemus might have run 
something like this: 

“This Nicodemus was a ruler of the 
Jews. Consider what that meant. He 
was a member of the wealthy class, and 
an aristocrat besides. As justice of the 
Supreme Court, his time was fully en- 
gaged, so that sparing a few moments for 
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Jesus after regular hours was an act of 
genuine condescension. As a wealthy, 
influential member of the university and 
professional community, his visit indi- 
cated the interest in Jesus on the part 
of the type of man who really counts in 
his community. It is a thousand pities 
that Jesus did not meet his advance more 
cordially. .. .” 


Or consider what he could have made 
of the centurion. Jesus’ meeting with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, or the 
obscure man who was born blind, Judas 
might have left unmentioned; but the 
centurion would have rated a chapter to 
himself. It was becoming clear, Judas 
would write, that Jesus had a special 
attraction for men of power. Here is 
an assertive leader of assertive men, a 
man with no patience for any but posi- 
tive thinkers. 


Community Asset. Judas might 
have spent more space than the canonical 
gospels do, on the money-value of Jesus’ 
work to the communities where he went. 


“Take for instance this man born blind. 
He had never earned an honest dollar 
in his life. He was a burden to his par- 
ents, a charge on society. After Jesus 
had restored his vision he went to work 
as a self-supporting member of society. 
He could marry and support a family. 
Multiply the economic gain to the com- 
munity represented by this man, by the 
number of similar cures effected by 
Jesus, and it will be seen what a tre- 
mendous asset Jesus’ headquarters could 
be to a community. When Jesus moved 
to Capernauni, real estate values rose 
there as if a gold mine had been discov- 
ered—as indeed it had. Jesus did not 
need to curse Chorazin and Bethsaida; 
they had already brought on themselves 
an economic blight by letting Capernaum 
monopolize this creator of wealth.” 


Fatal Mistakes. Of course, if Judas 
ever started a Gospel he did not finish 
it. Something turned him against Jesus. 
He came to disbelieve in him as strongly 
as he ever believed. The poet Dante 
placed Judas in the bottom circle of 
Hell, chained in eternal ice. Perhaps a 
more poetic justice would assign to Judas 
the task of writing his memoirs in hell 
—of eternally trying the impossible, try- 
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ing to explain why he turned traitor. 
If Judas had written such a miserable 
chapter, it might include remarks like 
these: 


“It became evident to all who kept 
their wits—I will not speak of the 
thoughtless masses—-that Jesus was go- 
ing off on a wrong tangent. For one 
thing, he had little sense of the value 
of time. He himself once remarked 
that a day has only twelve hours. He 
knew his time was short. Yet he would 
waste the better part of a day talking 
to nobody, I mean a female nobody, a 
Samaritan female of the lowest type. 
And what did it get him? A village—tfull 
of admirers—Samaritans! Time spent 
‘converting’ Samaritans is so much time 
wasted. ... 


“Then he was very close with his 
miracles. That feeding of the five thou- 
sand, a very striking piece of work, as 
fine as I ever saw. But how did he do 
it? There was a secret worth millions. 
If he gould produce loaves of bread and 
fishes, out of thin air, why not houses 
and furniture and clothes, why not weap- 
ons and ammunition? He had all the 
secret of world-domination at his finger- 
tips. If he was too squeemish to use it, 
why not pass it on to some of his more 
practical disciples? But I could see he 
was determined to let that secret die 
with him. ... 

“Worst of all, he began deliberately 
offending just the people who could have 
helped him most. That rude remark to 
His Honor, Nicodemus—you must be 
born again’ was just a sample. He not 
only made no attempt to conciliate the 
high priests and the Pharisees: he seem- 
ed to go out of his way to criticize them. 
I grant you, they were not above criti- 
cism, but if you are setting out for world- 
conquest, as I distinctly had the impres- 
sion he at first intended, you cannot af- 
ford to antagonize the leading citizens, 
the substantial people whose word can 
make you or break you. It was perfectly 
plain, to any man who knows the world, 
that Jesus was—whether ignorantly or 


perversely I will not say—taking the road 
to failure.” 


“—to any man who knows the world”; 
yes, Judas. And you knew this world 
very well. But if all you know is this 


world, you can never really see Jesus 
at all. 
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General Assembly 





Lists of commissioners of the 1955 Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., in Richmond, Va., June 2, are now 
appearing here. 

(Continued from Apr. 25.) 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 

Everglades—(M)* Russell D. Toms, Ft. 
Lauderdale; John D. Henderson. South 
Miami; Wayte Fulton, Jr., (E)* Carl S. 
Harris, S. Oliver O'Bryan, Miami; R. J. 
Blank, West Palm Beach. 

Florida—(M) G. M. Pickard, Ft. Walton 
seach; T. P. Horger, Laurel Hill; (E) J. 
E Gilbert, Quincy; W. F. Green, DeFuniak 
Springs. 

St. Johns—(M) A. G. McInnis, Sanford; 
William Belk, Hugh Hamilton, (BE) J. L. 
Mallard, J. Stanley Bumby, Orlando. Earl 
H. Lynch, Daytona Beach, 

Suwannee—(M) William Henry Crane, 
Richmond, Va.; E. F. Montgomery, L. H. 
Eikel, Lake City; Joseph W. Conyers, Sr., 
Gainesville; (E) Raymond B. Harris, M. E. 
Taylor, James S. MacLean, Jacksonville; 
Jesse A. Mitchell, Jasper. 

Westminster—(M) A. W. Rideout, Bra- 
denton; Frank P. Anderson, St. Petersburg; 
B. L. Bowman, Sarasota; Stewart H,. Long, 
Walter Passiglia, (E) W. C. McLean, Sr., 
Jesse H. Stuart, Tampa; W. F. Richmond, 
Sarasota; Stanley Wallace, Lake Pana- 
soffkee. 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 

Central Mississippi—(M) R. S. Lowe, 
Winona; J. W. Lipscomb, Philadelphia; 
Harvey Thompson, French Camp; Dwyn 
Mounger, (E) J. C. Batte, Jackson; Will 
Owens, Pickens; DeKalb Wylie, Vicksburg; 
Cleveland Davis, Itta Bena. 

East Mississippi—(M) William C, Sistar, 
Columbus; Bernard V. Munger, Corinth; 
(E) Mercer L. Gewin, DeKalb; Dr. L. L. 
McChoren, West Point. 

Meridian—(M) G. Thomas Preer, Hat- 
tiesburg; J. A. Warren, Prentiss; (E) J. 
A. McFarland, Jr. Bay Springs; E. W. Mc- 
Innis, Collins, 

Mississippi—(M) E. G. Boyce, Port Gib- 
son; (E) Orrick Metcalfe, Natchez. 

N. Mixsissippi—(M) C. R. Slider, Marks; 
John K. Johnson, Oxford; (E) Wesley 
Bailey, Tunica; Will Lewis, Oxford. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Albemarle—(M) W. D. Morton, Farm- 
ville; W. P. Burns, Washington; E. L. Wil- 
ingham, Greenville; (E) W. N. Clark, 
Rocky Mount; W. F. Somers, Kinston; 
Sterling Wooten, Goldsboro. 

Concord—(M) J. H. Carter, Newton; S. 
A. Gates, Salisbury; N. R. McGeachy, 
Statesville; C. W. McMurray, Marion; (E) 


*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 
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A. W. Kelley, Kannapolis; Dr. Alex S. 
Moffett, Taylorsville; J. H. Baucom, Con- 
cord; C. A. Poole, Hickory. 

Fayetteville—(M) D. A. Huffines, Jr., Lil- 
lington; James Appleby, Richmond, Va.; 
hk. F. Sloop, Lumberton; S E. Howie. C. R. 
Jenkins, (E) Edward B. Hope, Fayetteville; 
Lacy John, Lumber Bridge; T. Clyde Au- 
man, West End; Murphy F. McGirt, Max- 
ton; Clarence Lytch, Raeford. 

Granville—(M) J. M. Walker, Jr., Roa- 
noke Rapids; J. H. Lansinger, Smithfield; 
James Sprunt, (E) C. H. Campbell, R. W. 
Schoffner, Raleigh; J. F. Wiley, Jr., Dur- 
ham, 

Kings Mountain—(M) W. S. Patterson, 
R. T. Baker, Davidson; J. S. Johnson, (EB) 
Bb. W. Griffith, Bessemer City; Roy Clark, 
Dallas; Graham Morrison, Stanley. 

Mecklenburg—(M) C. S. Miller, Rocking- 
ham; Stewart Yandle, Norwood; R. M. 
Kerr, W. B. Neill, W. T. Smith, W. M. Boyce, 
Sr., David Wilkinson, J. R. Crook, (E) J. 
R. Abernathy, C. W. Gilchrist, L. Hunter 
Pharr, John Ashcraft, R. V. Mason, Char- 
lotte; C. L. Elliott, Paw Creek; Henry 
Massey, Waxhaw; S. H. McCall, Jr., Troy. 

Orange—(M) J. T. Donnell, Mebane; 
Chester Alexander, Burlington; C. W. Jen- 
nings, Wentworth; Scott Poole, Siler City; 
Leslie Bullock, Red Springs; (E) W. H. 
Sullivan, T. M. Richmond, Charles Kerch- 
ner, Greensboro; Arthur Ross, Jr., Ash- 
boro; Wilson Efland, Efland. 

Wilmington—(M) Price H. Gwynn, Red 
Springs; S. N. Thomas, Acme; Samuel M. 
Houck, L. A. Taylor, (E) W. C. Scoggins, 
Walter P. Sprunt, Wilmington; John Coun- 
cil, Jr., Wananish; Ashley Murphy, At- 
kinson. 

Winston-Salem—(M) James B. MacLeod, 
N. Wilkesboro; Paul Richards, Mocksville; 
(E) Charles M. Sprinkle, Winston-Salem; 
Glen Nichols, Sparta. 


Southern “Citizens Councils” 
Denounced by Alabama Pastor 

Jackson, Miss (rNs)—Citizens Coun- 
cils organized in southern states follow- 
ing the U. S. Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation in public schools were 
condemned here by an Alabama minister 
as “barriers to good race relations in the 
South.” 

Dan Whitsett, pastor of First Metho- 
dist church, Sylacauga, Ala., made the 
charge in an address to the annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Methodist Con- 
ference Women’s Society of Christian 
Service. 

“While leaders of the Citizens Coun- 
cils may be quite sincere,” he said, “the 
organization itself opens the gates for 
a large number of people to give release 
to their hatreds and prejudices under the 
cloak of good citizenship.” 

The councils were organized for the 
expressed purpose “of preserving the 
Southern tradition of segregation.” They 
have been very active in Mississippi since 
the Supreme Court decision. 

Dr. Whitsett said he agreed with the 
editor of his hometown newspaper that 
the “Citizens Councils are the spirit of 
the Ku Klux Klan dressed in high silk 
hats and long tails.” 

Speaking on world brotherhood, Dr. 
Whitsett declared, “We cannot dish out 
the gospel in a long-handled spoon. .. . 
The people of the world will not accept 


our preaching if we do not practice at 
home what we preach.” 

As barriers to brotherhood he listed: 

1. The philosophy of Nazism which is 
not confined to Germany and was not 
destroyed by the war. He said the phi- 
losophy of a superior race is a form of 
Nazism. 

2. Communism because it puts an eco- 
nomic theory or the State above the in- 
dividual. 

3. A self-appointed group within the 
Christian Church which seeks to preserve 
the status quo. 

Dr. Whitsett told a reporter after his 
address that when he first came to Syla- 
cauga eight years ago people wanted to 
run him out of town. ‘Since then, they 
have come to realize that I am not a 
Communist, and my pastorate there has 
been a happy one,” he said. 

In a significant action, the Methodist 
women gave a vote of confidence to a 
“charter of racial policies” adopted by 
the national Methodist Women’s Society 
of Christian Service.” 

A motion to have the delegates disap- 
prove the charter was defeated 129 to 
62 following Dr. Whitsett’s address. The 
charter calls for the integration of all 
groups into the life and work of the 
church and community. 


Reaction... 


Pro-Segregation Group 


JacKson, Miss (RNS)—A group of 
Mississippi Methodist women, members 
of the denomination’s Women’s Society of 
Christian Service, have started a move- 
ment to drop their affiliation with the 
organization and launch a new one that 
upholds segregation. 

Mrs. Sam U. Smith of Louise, Miss., 
a leader of the movement, said some mem- 
bers of the society in a dozen Methodist 
churches of the state have joined with 
her in the effort. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Mississippi W.S.C.S. (see above), Mrs. 
Smith sponsored a motion calling upon 
the delegates to repudiate a charter of 
racial policies adopted by the national 
society. The motion was defeated 129 
to 62. 

“This charter does not express the 
principles upon which my Christian 
faith is founded and I do not believe it 
expresses the opinion of most Methodist 
women in the state of Mississippi,” Mrs. 
Smith said. 

“We cannot continue to follow every 
policy set forth by the Woman’s Division 
(of The Methodist Church) without pro- 
testing unless we are working for the 
same goals they are. Anyone can see this 
would soon lead to complete integration 
—and on a voluntary basis—since we are 
slavishly following every plan handed 
down. 

“It is my opinion that the women must 
open their eyes to the facts, take a firm 
stand, and say we have gone far enough.’” 
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Glasgow Pastor Attacks 
Graham's ‘Impulsive Doctrine’ 


GLascow (RNS) — Evangelist Billy 
Graham’s interpretation of Christianity 
was attacked by a Congregational min- 
ister here as “a medieval travesty of the 
spiritual value of our faith.” 

H. S. McClelland called the doctrines 
advanced by Mr. Graham, who concluded 
his six-week All-Scotland Crusade on 
April 30, ‘a terrible idea of God to give 
to the world.” 

“It may be all right in Tennessee or 
Texas,” he said, “but I thought we had 
left it behind here. This impulsive doc- 
trine is simply a relic of the primitive 
religions from which Christianity has 
come. 

“However sincerely and eloquently he 
proclaims it, it is fundamentalist, and 
the fundamentalist’s faith is just where 
it was 600 years ago.” 

Mr. McClelland said he was “amazed” 
that none of the ministers whe packed 
Kelvin Hall here for the evangelist’s first 
rally protested against his ‘‘primitive and 
untrue interpretation of the Bible.” 

“There was great pity in my heart,” 
he said, “when I saw that frightened 
crowd of converts—frightened by a long 
string of texts. I wanted to rise and tell 
them they were frightened of an unreal 
danger. I could have read them any 
texts which could have shown them the 
unreality of their fears. But, of course, 
I would have been put out.” 

Although the Graham campaign has 
been favorably greeted by the general 
clergy, it is understood that a number of 
Church of Scotland ministers are critical 
of it but have decided to hold their fire 
until the General Assembly opens on 
May 24. 

Meanwhile, many Scottish ministers 
have commended the Crusade and even 
taken to closing their sermons by appeal- 
ing to members of the congregation in the 
Billy Graham way to “come forward and 
make a decision for Christ.” 

One of those who praised the evange- 
list was Murdo E. MacDonald who told 
the annual meeting of the Edinburgh 
City Mission that the “phenomena” of 
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the Crusade has shown preaching in 
Scottish churches to be “rather nebu- 
lous, academic and abstract.” 

“There is a colossal sense of moral 
need in the land, and in spite of the 
complacency and so-called cynicism men 
and women are simply clamoring for the 
word of love,” Mr. MacDonald said. 
“When they hear it, no matter how so- 
phisticated they are, there is a response 
in the secret places of their hearts. 

“We knew this before, but the Billy 
Graham Crusade has brought it home to 
us rather forcibly.” 

Final costs of the entire Crusade are 
expected to come to about 50,000 pounds 
($140,000) or some $7,000 above the 
original estimate, according to John Hen- 
derson, vice-chairman of the Crusade 
committee, who said, ‘“‘Never was 50,000 
pounds better spent.” 


New Record Set 


GLAscow (RNS)—American evangelist 
Billy Graham said at the conclusion of 
his six-week All-Scotland Crusade that 
it had set a record for evangelistic meet- 
ings. He reported 2,547,365 persons had 
been reached through direct addresses and 
television and telephonic relays. 

Crusade officials said 805,000 persons 
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attended 40 meetings here, at which Dr. 
Graham spoke. His closing rally in 
Hampden Park stadium, Europe’s larg- 
est, drew more than 100,000. 


Some 52,253 persons made “decisions 
for Christ” as the result of the Scotland 
campaign, Dr. Graham said, 19,813 of 
them at the Glasgow meetings. 

“This is beyond anything in our ex- 
perience,” he said. “But the glory is 
not mine, it is God’s.”’ 

The evangelist said the largest Amer- 
ican response he ever had in a campaign 
of similar length was at Portland, Ore., 
in 1950 when he reached 750,000 per- 
sons. His 12-week campaign in London 
last year was heard, directly or by relay, 
by 2,047,330. There were 38,477 “de- 
cisions” at the London meetings. 


The evangelist’s next scheduled stops 
were Aberdeen and Inverness in northern 
Scotland. In mid-May he will make a 
return visit to London. Then he goes 
to Paris to begin a month-long tour of 
the principal continental cities. 


* * x 


IF THE church marries the spirit of the 
age in this generation, she will be a 
widow in the next.—Selected. 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH* 


The Glass Slipper 


Are we ever too old to enjoy fairy tales? 
THE Gtass Siiprer, the charming fan- 
tasy based on the time-honored Cinder- 
ella story proves that there is no age 
limit for this sort of entertainment. 

This MGM production has granted 
full play to the imagination of Helen 
Deutsch who has written a refreshing 
script, unencumbered by old cliches and 
preconceptions which might have slipped 
in a story which has appeared in differ- 
ent guises and in many countries for 
over a thousand years. It is reputed to 
be the oldest fairy tale in the world. 

Beautifully set in 18th century pre- 
ciosity, in a mid-European mythical king- 
dom, with the added beauty of Eastman 
Color, eschewing garishness, the tale 
gathers humor, philosophy and occasional 
facetiousness through its off-screen com- 
mentary with a modern flavor, occasion- 
ally sophisticated for the adult and bene- 
volent for the very young. Cinderella is 
not the sweet and simple, long-suffering 
little slavey, imposed upon by her vain 
and jealous step-sisters and scolded by 
her arrogant stepmother. She may be 
dusty with ashes, plainly dressed in 
shapeless clothes, but she has a person- 
ality which is evident enough to capture 

*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 


Trorvoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia) 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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the interest of the Prince, even before 
she turns out to be beautiful, after love 
has smiled upon her. Her dreams are 
expressed in delightful ballet sequences 
and, because Leslie Caron plays Cinder- 
ella, these can be exquisite indeed. The 
Ballet de Paris ensemble directed by Ro- 
land Petit supports our heroine in enact- 
ing these fantasies with imagination and 
consummate skill. The music by Bronislau 
Kaper is perfect for the plot, light, mis- 
chievous and in the regal manner of a 
state ball when action calls for it. Michael 
Wilding is as Charming as his name 
implies. 

Cinderalla has an adult tone but it 
keeps a pixie quality making it a true 
delight for the whole family. 


Also recommended: 


BLACKBOARD JUNGLE (MGM). A 
gripping drama of the Jungle in the 
classrooms of a large city public school. 
The rank vegetation of hoodlums now 
juvenile delinquents—drug addicts, knife- 
carrying potential killers, sex perverts on 
the way to becoming dangerous adult 
criminals—fills the greater part of a vo- 
cational school. One especially vicious 
group forms a class to which a young 
High School teacher of English is ap- 
pointed. Richard Dadier is a returned 
veteran animated with the highest mo- 
tives in the choice of his profession. 
Persecution exercized by an evil gang 
leader who rules the majority of the 
class takes the form of brutality, per- 
sonal abuse, lying and gross misdemean- 
or. Because of Dadier’s courage and 
determination to effect changes in the 
students’ behavior and attitudes, several 
young men are started on a better path 
and the tone of the school is on the up- 
grade after some tragic incidents have 
taken place. It is evident that some of 
the teachers are ineffectual, others not 
as idealistic as Richard and the school 
is on a low level. To see two teachers 
who, upon leaving the school, stop at 
a bar and get drunk is inexcusable. Many 
of the problems envisaged in delinquency 
are depicted in alarming reality. Cur- 
rent headlines seem to_ substantiate 
them. On the positive side, one gets a 
vivid impression of the differences be- 
tween a good, earnest, socially-minded 
teacher and the less dedicated kind. The 
over-all effect is not only to shock people 
to the realization of situations prevail- 
ing in some schools but to inspire action 
toward creative improvement in the 
status of teachers and the betterment of 
schools. Because this film is notable 
for direction and acting and because of 
its importance as a social study, it de- 
mands’ serious consideration. FOR: 


Adults. 
CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2 cash with order. 











FOR SALE 

ORGAN FOR SALE—Attention!!! Churches 

—Colleges—Schools. ALLEN ORGAN, 
Series Model B-3. The nearest comparable 
instrument to a fine pipe organ. Built to 
A. G. O. specifications, complete electronic 
percussion division, i.e., Glockenspiel, Ca- 
rillons. Harpsichord, Harp Celeste, String- 
ed Harp—Gyrophonic Projector. Tremen- 
dous sensational savings—Was $11,300 now 
$9,500 installed. Terms to suit every buyer. 
Act quickly. See this amazing instrument. 
Guaranteed and serviced over a period of 
two years. Call W. J. Moore at Richmond 
2-6531 for further particulars. The Corley 
Company, 214 E. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





Mrs. Kagawa Here for 
First Visit to U.S. 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—Mrs. Toyohiko 
Kagawa said here that her husband, 
noted Protestant evangelist of Japan, is 
slowly recovering from a collapse suf- 
fered early last month. 

Letters to her from Dr. Kagawa now 
are written by a secretary, indicating that 
he is as yet unable to resume his heavy 
preaching and writing schedule, but that 
his general health is improving. 

(In Tokyo, Dr. Kagawa was reported 
leaving for Kyoto to address a national 
Sunday school convention. Friends ex- 
pressed anxiety because they felt he was 
not fully rested, but Dr. Kagawa insisted 
there was no cause for worry.) 

On her first visit to this country, Mrs. 
Kagawa, who speaks no English, is ad- 
dressing Japanese Christian groups. Her 
trip is sponsored by the Friends of Jesus 
organization in Los Angeles, founded 
30 years ago by Dr. Kagawa to support 
his work. 

She will soon go to northern Cali- 
fornia, then to Seattle and across the 
country. Mrs. Kagawa intends to speak 
at Chicago, Cleveland and New York 
before returning to Japan in August. 

In an interview at which Sohei Kowta, 
pastor of a Japanese Presbyterian church 
here, served as interpreter, Mrs. Kagawa 
told of her marriage to her famous hus- 
band, and of their 42 years together. 

“During that time,” she said, “we 
never have had a quarrel.” 

Yet their married life began under the 
most inauspicious circumstances. 

She was a factory girl, but accepted 
Christ a year before they were married, 
largely because of his influence. 

Their honeymoon “palace,” as Dr. 
Kagawa described it, was a single room 
to which he brought a constant stream of 
drunks, ex-convicts, street walkers and 
the destitute. 

“But we were completely happy,” said 
Mrs. Kagawa, “for these people all need- 
ed help and there was no one else to give 
it to them.” 

This was in the grimiest sector of the 
slums of Kobe. The Kagawas worked 
there until the earthquake of 1923 caused 
them to move to Tokyo where relief 
workers were needed. 

“When we were married I was an 
ignorant working girl,” she said, “But 
Tovohiko spent vears ‘educating’ me. 

“T never for a moment regretted our 
marriage. We enjoy life immensely.” 

She said that when Dr. Kagawa per- 
forms a marriage he invariably mentions 
to the newlyweds how happy his own 
married life has been and admonishes 
them to go and be likewise. 

Mrs. Kagawa was reluctant to leave 
Japan while her husband’s health was 
so precarious. But his improvement and 
his insistence that she make the trip 
overcame her objections. 
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Resources for Life’s Crises 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for May 29, 1955 
2 Chronicles 31-32; Isaiah 36-39; Print 2 Chron. 32:1-8,32-33 


“Religion does not save us from crises. 
It saves us in crises.” This truth is 
graphically illustrated in the career of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah. No king in 
Judah’s history was more pious than he, 
or more devoted to the general welfare. 
If any monarch deserved an untroubled 
reign it was Hezekiah. But life does not 
follow such a pattern. ‘‘After these things 
and these acts of faithfulness, ’’the Chron- 
icler reports, “Sennacherib, king of As- 
syria, came and invaded Judah... .” 

To appreciate the importance of this 
event and the significance of what follow- 
ed we need to recall] that Assyria was an 
aggressive world power, with an expan- 
sionist policy, the most efficient and 
ruthless despotism which the world had 
yet seen. Five years earlier, in 706 B.C., 
Israel, the northern nation, far stronger 
than Judah, had been destroyed and the 
cram of her population carried into 
captivity. And now Judah is similarly 
threatened, and with her fate is bound 
up the future of the true religion. 

As Dr. A. H. Sayce reminds us, Tiglath- 
Pileser (747-727 B. C.) founded the 
second Assyrian empire and made Assy- 
ria the dominant power in Western Asia. 
The army was reorganized and made 
irresistible and a new adiministrative 
system was introduced, the empire being 
centralized at Nineveh and governed by 
a bureaucracy, at the head of which was 
the king. Tiglath-Pileser’s policy was 
two-fold: to weld Asia Minor into a 
single empire, held together by military 
force and fiscal laws; and to secure the 
trade of the world for the merchants of 
Nineveh. These objects were steadily kept 
in view throughout the reigns of Tiglath- 
Pileser and his successors. During the 
reign of Tiglath-Pileser both Israel and 
Judah became subject states and purchas- 
ed some degree of independence only 
through the payment of a heavy annual 
tribute. 

Israel refused to continue this tribute 
under the reign of Shalmaneser IV (727- 
722 B. C.). As a result the siege of 
Samaria, the capital of Israel, was begun 
under Shalmaneser and completed by his 
successor Sargon (722-705 B. C.), who 
captured and destroyed the city. According 
to his own account he also carried away 
27,292 of the choicest people of Israel 
and settled them in another portion of 
the empire. He brought in other colonists 
in their place, on whose loyalty he could 
depend. Thus the kingdom of Northern 
Israel passed into oblivion, and Judah 
was left directly exposed to the ravages 
of the cruelest military power of the 
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ancient world. In fact, she escaped de- 
struction at the same time as Israel only 
by promising heavy tribute. 

Meanwhile in 712 B. C. an Ethiopian 
king conquered lower Egypt and founded 
the 25th Egyptian dynasty. Ambitious 
to extend his influence into Asia, he sent 
representatives to the different states of 
southern Palestine in order to stir them 
up to rebellion against Assyria. 


Fateful Decisions 


About the same time, probably before 
710 B. C., an embassy from Berodach- 
baladan reached Jerusalem, as recorded 
in II Kings 20:12-19. Originally king 
of Chaldea, Berodach-baladan had made 
himself master of much of Babylonia, but 
had been driven from his throne by 
Tiglath-Pileser in 729 B. C. After the 
death of this able ruler, Berodach-bal- 
adan had recovered his throne, had defied 
Sargon and retained his hold upon Baby- 
lon from 721 to 710 B. C., at which time 
he was again expelled by the Assyrians. 
Most students of the Bible think that 
Berodach-baladan sent his embassy short- 
ly before 710 B. C., at a time when, fear- 
ing Sargon’s attack, he was endeavoring 
to make alliances with the neighboring 
states. It is agreed that the real purpose 
of the embassy was not to congratulate 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, on his recent 
recovery of health, but to persuade him 
to join a rebellion against Assyria. ‘“Hez- 
ekiah exhibited his reserves of gold to 
demonstrate the extent of the financial 
burden which he could undertake in the 
course of the purposed rebellion” and to 
encourage Berodach-baladan in his re- 
solve. 

Isaiah, the prophet, who was also the 
most far-sighted statesman of his day, 
rebuked the king for his ostentation and 
for his folly. ““He had thought to purchase 
a friend; he had in reality offered a 
temptation to an enemy.” ‘The ultimate 
enemy of Judah, Isaiah saw very clearly, 
was not Assyria, whose days as a world 
empire were numbered, but the rising 
power of Babylon. To reveal the full 
extent of his resources to this wartime 
ally, he insisted, was a fatal mistake. 

Isaiah was the only one of the states- 
men of Judah who at the same time fully 
appreciated the insincerity and worthless- 
ness of Egypt's promises. In the face of 
overwhelming public opinion he pointed 
out the insane folly of Judah’s inter- 
national policy, in putting her trust in 
alliances and armaments. 

Isaiah urged the leaders of Israel to 
trust in God rather than in horses and 


chariots (the planes and tanks of an earl- 
ier day) and not to set themselves against 
his higher wisdom and guidance. If their 
present course is continued, Isaiah pre- 
dicts that God will arise against the house 
of the evildoers—Judah—and against the 
help of them that work iniquity Egypt 
(Isa. 31:1-3). Isaiah refers to definite 
nations at a definite point of time. But 
he had entered into the eternal counsels 
of God. Nations that do evil, that work 
iniquity, inevitably invite the judgment 
of God. “‘All history is a graveyard of the 
nations that have gone down into the 
dust and death through their own moral 
rottenness.” And so Isaiah invites Judah 
to turn again unto God (Isa. 31:6), just 
as he would invite modern nations to 
“repent of the social and national con- 
ditions, that brought on the great war, 
the injustice and class oppression, the 
national envy and fear, the pride and 
boasting, the godless materialism that 
were its roots.” 

When that time comes, said Isaiah, 
God will intervene to save Judah with- 
out the help of Egypt and “the Assyrian 
shall fall by the sword, not of man; and 
the sword, not of men, shall devour him; 
and he shall flee from the sword, and his 
young men shall become subject to task- 
work. And his rock (i.e., his king or 
his god) shall pass away by reason of 
terror,” and his princes (the Assyrian 
officers) shall flee from the enemies’ 
standards in panic (Isa. 31:8-9). 


The Miraculous Deliverance 


In 2 Kings 19, 2 Chronicles 32; and 
Isaiah 36-37 were read how Isaiah’s 
words were fulfilled. When Sargon was 
assassinated and Sennacherib came to 
the throne in 705 B. C. Berodach-bala- 
dan made his third bid for the throne of 
Babylon. He was finally overthrown 
after he had been in possession of Baby- 
lon for nine months in 702 B.C. Heze- 
kiah, ignoring the advice of Isaiah, and 
the Philistine states, encouraged by 
Egypt, the only power which could hope 
to stand against Assyria on equal terms, 
refused to pay longer the Assyrian tri- 
bute. In 701 B.C. Sennacherib, estab- 
lished on the throne, marched westward 
with a vast army for the express purpose 
of subduing his rebellious vassals (32:1). 

Hezekiah called a quick council of 
war to decide on the measures they should 
adopt to meet the coming invasion. First 
they stopped the fountains and brooks 
that flowed through the land. This was 
done to cut off the invaders’ water sup- 
ply (32:2-4). Second, they strengthened 
the fortifications of the city, including 
the Millo, one of the more important 
bastions (32:5). And third, they re- 
organized and re-equipped the army 
(32:5-6). At the same time we can be 
sure that messages were sent to the Egyp- 
tians, acquainting them with the situa- 
tion and urging them to hold their troops 
in readiness. 
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At the same time Hezekiah did what 
he could to build up the national morale. 
Calling the populace together in the city 
square, he spoke encouragingly to them, 
saying, “Be strong and of good courage. 
Do not be afraid or dismayed before the 
king of Assyria and all the horde that is 
with him; for there is one greater with 
us than with him. With him is an arm 
of flesh; but with us is the Lord our God, 
to help us and to fight our battles.” The 
people, we are told, caught the contagious 
confidence of their king. 


As Sennacherib came south he swept 
everything before him. The Phoenician 
territories were overcome. The Philis- 
tine cities fell helpless before the invader. 
Other nations about Judah—Ammon, 
Moab and Edom—made prompt submis- 
sion. Jerusalem was soon isolated, and 
the rest of her territory overwhelmed. 
Sennacherib himself describes his suc- 
cess (according to extra-Biblical accounts 
discovered by archaeologists) : 

“And Hezekiah, king of Judah, who 
had not submitted to my yoke, forty-six 
of his strong cities, fortresses and small- 
er towns round about their border with- 
out number. ... I besieged, I took. Him- 
self as a bird in a cage in the midst of 
Jerusalem, his royal city, I shut up 
Siege works against him I erected and 
the exit of the great city I blocked up.” 

In the face of this overwhelming disas- 
ter the courage of Hezekiah gave way. 
2 Kings 18: 14-16 tells how he submitted 
to Sennacherib, against the advice of 
Isaiah, and how, to satisfy his demands, 
he not only emptied the royal treasures 
but also stripped the gold off the doors 
and posts of the temple. Sennacherib 
has left us his account of the terms ex- 
acted: 


“His cities which I had plundered from 
his domain, I cut off; and to Mittinti, 
king of Asdod, to Padi, king of Ekron, 
and to Zilbel, king of Gaza, I gave them; 
I diminished his territory. To the for- 
mer payment of their yearly tribute, the 
tribute of subjection to my sovereignty 
I added; I laid it upon them. Himself, 
Hezekiah, the terror of the splendor of 


my sovereignty overwhelmed; the Ara- 
bians whom he had introduced for 
the defense of Jerusalem and to 


whom he had granted pay, together with 
30 talents of gold, 800 talents of silver, 
bullion, precious stones of large sizes, 
couches of ivory, lofty thrones of ivory, 
elephant skins, ivory, woods of every 
kind, an abundant treasure, and in addi- 
tion, his daughters, the women of his 
palace, his male and female harem— 
attendants unto Nineveh, my royal city, 
he caused to be brought after me. For 
the payment of tribute and the render- 
ing of homage he sent his envoy.” 


But this humiliating surrender (ap- 
peasement) did not bring any permanent 
relief. Having received the money sent 
by Hezekiah, Sennacherib decided that 
Jerusalem was too important a city to 
leave undestroyed and, despite his prom- 
ise, decided to sack the city. He sent 
his officer, the Rabshakeh, from Lachish, 
his headquarters, accompanied by a 
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great army to demand Hezekiah’s un- 
conditional surrender. In 2 Chron. 
32:10-15 we read of this officer’s proud 
and contemptuous demands, his appeal 
to the people to desert their kind, his 
scorn of Judah’s God. 


Hezekiah, realizing that he had now 
come to the end of his resources, went 
into the temple to pray and sent a mes- 
senger to Isaiah urging him to pray also 
(2 Kings 19:14). The prophet, in re- 
ply, assured Hezekiah, that he had no 
cause for alarm; Sennacherib, he said, 
would be compelled by unexpected tid- 
ings to return to his own land. 


Sennacherib himself then sent a letter 
to Hezekiah (2 Chron. 32:16), a taunt- 
ing, defiant letter which the king spread 
before the Lord. Sennacherib had said 
that the God of Israel was no more pow- 
erful than the other gods who had been 
unable to protect their peoples. But 
Hezekiah prayed: “Lord, the God of 
Israel, who art enthroned above the cher- 
ubim, thou art the God, thou alone of all 
the kingdoms of the earth; thou hast 
made heaven and earth” (2 Kings 
19:15ff). And as he prayed, he pled 
not his own merits, but only that the 
honor of God might be vindicated among 
the nations. 


That night the long series of Isaiah’s 
predictions received its fulfillment: 
“That night the angel of the Lord went 
forth and slew a hundred and eighty- 
five thousand in the camp of the Assy- 
rians, and when men arose early in the 
morning, behold these were all dead 
men” (2 Kings 19:35). Perhaps it was 
a plague which wrought the great deliv- 
erance. That would seem to agree with 
the account of the same disaster by the 
Greek historian, Herodotus. But the 
English poet Byron has given us the un- 
forgettable picture of the scene: 

“The Assyrian came down like the wolf 
on the fold, 


And his cohorts were gleaming in pur- 
ple and gold;... 


Like the leaves of 
summer is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sun- 

set were seen. 

Like the leaves of the 
autumn has blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered 

and strown. 


the forest when 


forest when 


For the Angel of Death 
wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the 
as he passed; 

And the eyes of the 
deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and 

forever grew still! 


spread his 


face of the foe 


sleepers waxed 


And there lay the steed with his nos- 
trils all wide, 

Though through it there rolled not the 
breath of his pride.... 

And the tents were all silent, the ban- 
ners alone, 

The lances 
blown, ... 


uplifted, the trumpet un- 


And the might of the Gentile, unsmote 

by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of 

the Lord.” 

Sennacherib was the last of the As- 
syrian conquerors. None of his suc- 
cessors ever crossed the Jordan. Within 
a few years the Assyrian power had van- 


ished. 
For Today 


Israel, a small but important nation, 
was faced with choices that determined 
its history and affected the progress of 
God’s cause among men. To make these 
decisions in the light of wordly prudence 
and to leave God and his moral govern- 
ment of the world out of account was her 
temptation. America, the mightiest na- 
tion on the face of the globe, is also called 
to make fateful decisions on which the 
future of civilization depends. We do 
not minimize the importance of military 
preparedness, we recognize the necessity 
of political arrangements, but if they are 
to solve our problems and not to aggra- 
vate them, they must be based on moral 
principle, and not on temporary expe- 
dience; they must reflect a concern for 
all mankind, and not a selfish concern 
for one’s self, or one’s party, or one’s 
nation. 

Isaiah’s faith in God, in God’s pur- 
pose, could not be shaken. When every 
human hope was destroyed, his faith in 
Jerusalem’s deliverance never failed. 
Does this mean that if we have Isaiah’s 
faith, we will be confident that God will 
not allow ultimate disaster to come to 
our nation? That does not logically 
follow. It did not follow for Isaiah. He 
foresaw that the time would come when 
Jerusalem would be destroyed. But he 
still had faith in God’s purpose. He 
foresaw that it would be accomplished 
through the remnant in Israel, whom 
God would not suffer to perish, and 
through the Messiah who should himself 
suffer for his people. Whatever may be 
our immediate lot, we must not lose hope 
in God’s ultimate purpose for mankind. 

As the 20th Century Quarterly says: 


“Life is impartial in its treatment of 
all men, and what we are is determined 
not by what life does to us, but by what 
we do with it. It is not God’s fidelity 
but our own souls that are at stake in 
the crises of life. God’s purpose is not 
to protect us from trials but to help us 
to overcome them and grow through the 
experience to the spiritual stature of men 
worthy to share with him the building 
of his Kingdom.” 


Religion does not save any man, even 
the best, from crises; it will save them in 
crises, if, but only if, they have built 
up their spiritual reserves before the in- 
evitable crisis arises. 


Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 
the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


RHAPSODY IN BLACK. By Richard Ells- 
worth Day. Judson Press, Philadelphia. 149 
pp., $2.50. 

When a phenomenon occurs in the 
world of nature an attempt is made sooner 
or later to explain it. 

John Jasper was a phenomenon in the 
spiritual world—a phenomenon of grace, 
and any explanation of him will include 
(1) his mother who prayed fervently for 
a son to do nothing but “‘sing the praises 
of Jesus,” (2) God, whose conversion of 
him was Pauline in its depth and inten- 
sity and whose enduement of him with 
the Holy Spirit was flood-like in its vol- 
ume and power, and (3) John himself 
who in every fiber of his being was thor- 
oughly committed to God and to his high 
calling in Christ Jesus. 

For the almost 60 years of his ministry 
John’s congregations were determined by 
the size of the building in which he 
preached. In his Richmond house of 
worship “the whites” at times were so 
numerous that with a good-natured smile 
he would ask them ‘“‘not to crowd the 
reg’lars out.” 

Our famous Greek professor at Rich- 
mond College, H. H. Harris, declared 
that John Jasper had the finest imagina- 
tion with which he had ever met, which 
accounts not only for the effect he had 
upon his African hearers, but upon the 
“white reporters” who were frequently 
overcome by his eloquence. 

The book, Rhapsody in Black, is heart- 
ily recommended to those who know noth- 
ing of John Jasper, and would like to 
know something. Also to those who know 
something and would like to know more. 

W. C. JAMEs. 
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CHANGE OF HEART. By Harold A. Ehrens- 
ote Friendship Press, New York. 167 pp., 
.00. 


With India as the subject of our 
church’s mission study for the year this 
book serves as interesting background 
material. It is a story of four Indian 
young people and the effect upon their 
lives of the tremendous social revolution 
now taking place in their country. The 
rubbing together of the various religions 
in India is one of the main points of 
this book, but it is made clear that only 
Christianity—the religion of love—can 
Sustain the reforms now being under- 
taken. Nihar, an eighteen-year-old, is 
the chief character. How he has a 
change of heart, after being almost won 
to Communism by his young friends, sup- 
plies the plot. There is a love story but 
the characters are not convincing. More- 
over, the strange names of persons and 
places are somewhat confusing to those 
—like this reviewer—who know so little 
about that fascinating country—India. 

Dovucias SuMMERS Brown 
(Mrs. Henry Dockery Brown) 
Rock Hill,S.C. | 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Living Faith. Lloyd C. Douglas. 
Houghton Miffin Co., Boston, $3.75. 

A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theolo- 
gy. William Hordern. The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. $3.50. 

They Stood Alone. 
& George Avison. 
Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Dreams at Sunset. F. W. Boreham. Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia. No price listed. 

History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. Andrew W. 
White. George Braziller, Inc., N. Y. $5.00. 

The Quality of Quiros. Robert Raynolds. 





Henry Davis Nadig 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $3.75. 
Encounter with Revolution. M. Richard 

Shaull. Association Press, N. Y. $2.50. 
Hygiene of the Soul. F. W. Zeylmans 


Van Emmichoven, 
N. ¥. $3.50. 


Whittier Books, Inc., 


The Night of Time. Rene Fulop-Miller. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
$3.75. 

Uncommon Prayers. Collected by Cecil 
Hunt. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 
$3.00. 

India’s Walking Saint. Hallam Tenny- 
son. Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.50. 


How Prayer Helps Me. Edited by Sam- 
uel Duff McCoy. The Dial Press, Inc., N. Y. 


$2.75. 
Fire on a Drumhead. Carl S. Weist. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.00. 


The Relevance of Apocalyptic H. H. 
Rowley. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.75. 


Halley’s Bible Handbook. Henry H. 
Malley. H. H. Halley, Chicago. $3.00. 
In Grateful Remembrance. Archer Wal- 


Nashville. $2.00. 
God's Good News. Gerald Kennedy. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 
Spiritual Values in Shakespeare. Ernest 
Marshall Howse. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville. $2.59. 
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RSV BIBLE, white, genuine leather binding with 3-color 
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A PRACTICING FAITH, by Stuart R. Oglesby. 
Regular price, $2.00. Sale price, $1, or 6 copies for $5. 
Buy a quantity for gifts before supply is exhausted. 


One each of Volumes 5, 6, 7, 8 & 9, Going-to-College 
Handbook. These sets are ideal gifts to high school young 
people. W-O-C or Men’s groups should see that all students 
in your church or community have these helps. Order now 
for commencement gifts. Single sets, $2; 10 sets, $12.50; 
each additional set, only $1.25. 
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Duke University Library 
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MENTION 


ASSISTANT CLERK 

Archie C. Smith of the Vine Street 
church, Birmingham, Ala., is to be as- 
i mee sistant to the State 
ee Clerk of the Pres- 
‘ ’ byterian, U. S., Gen- 
eral Assembly. This 
was announced in 
Atlanta by the Stated 
Clerk, E. C. Scott. Dr. 
Smith will take up his 
new duties late this 
month, in time _ to 
assist with the work 
of the General Assem- 
bly. He is a member 
of the permanent com- 
mittee on the Office of the General As- 
sembly. He succeeds P.J. Garrison, Jr., 
who resigned last fall in order to become 
secretary of church extension in Winston- 
Salem Presbytery. 


CHANGES 

Jarvis S. Morris from Haddon Heights, 
N. J., to 100 Livingston Ave., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Maclyn N. Turnage from Gulfport, Miss., 
to First church, Greenwood Miss. 

J. Allan Christian, who recently served 
the Franklin, Va., church during a pas- 
toral interim, nas returned to Charles 
City, Va. 

Robert L. McLaurin, formerly of the 
Oakland Heights church, Meridian, Miss., 
has taken up his new work as pastor of 
the Philadelphus group of churches, Rt. 
2, Waynesboro, Miss. 

Landern Childers from Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, where he has been studying, to Box 
5345, Whitehaven, Tenn., where he is 
pastor. 

H. C. MacPherson from Waynesboro, 
Va., to the Huffer Nursing Home, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

W. E. Orndoff from Gerrardstown, W. 
Va., to Box 62, Broadway, Va. 

Thomas J. White, formerly pastor at 
Cuthbert, Ga., has begun his new work 
as pastor at Quitman, Ga. 

Cc. D. Floyd has resigned as pastor of 











DR. SMITH 





NO GREATER privi- 


lege exists than that of serving 


God through the example of 
leadership. Share with us the 
privilege of training our youth 
for service and _ leadership. 
Make your contribution, large 
or small, to Stillman College, 
P.O. Drawer 483, an act of wor- 


ship, an act of LOVE. 








the Blountstown, 
churches, 

W. E. Lytch from Marion, N. C., to 
Newell, N. C. 

Peter A. Blair, formerly of Selma, Ala., 
is now pastor of the Stockton, Ala., church. 

Donald F. Bobb from Luebo, Congo 
Belge, to APCM, Bulape, Mweka, Congo 
Belge. 
EDINBURGH 

J. Frank Alexander, Jr. First church, 
Milledgeville, Ga., has returned to Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, with Mrs. Alexander, 
for two-months work during which he 
will complete his residential requirements 
for the Ph. D. degree. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


Fred S. Buschmeyer has been named 
acting general secretary of the General 


Fla., and Eureka 


Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, succeeding Douglas Horton, 
recently named dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School. This church it negotiat- 
ing with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, with union of the two scheduled 
for 1957. 


DEATHS 

J. E. Wallace, 74, Jackson, Miss., died 
there Apr. 29 following an illness of 
several weeks. He was pastor in Oxford, 
Miss., for 24 years before retiring and 
moving to Jackson eight years ago. 


SUMMER 

C. Ellis Nelson, Austin (Texas) Semi- 
nary professor, will be a guest professor 
during the summer school at Union 
Seminary, New York. 
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